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THE  CONQUEST  OF  HOLLAND 


(The  French  Cavalry  Ride  Out  Over  the  Ice  and  Capture  the  Dutch  Fleet) 

After  a sketch  of  the  period 

AMID  all  this  terror  and  tumult  at  home,  the  titanic 
energy  with  which  freedom  had  inspired  France  was 
still  making  itself  felt  abroad.  After  that  first  surpris- 
ing repulse  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  armies,  there  was 
a pause.  Europe  realized  that  the  task  of  restoring  monarchy 
in  France  was  not  quite  so  easy  as  it  had  seemed.  A wide 
European  coalition  was  formed  including  England,  Holland, 
Spain  and  all  the  German  and  Austrian  states.  Republican 
France  defeated  them  all  at  once.  In  the  south,  the  English 
had  seized  the  great  naval  station  of  Toulon;  a Spanish  army 
had  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  They  were  both  driven  back.  From 
the  eastern  border  came  again  the  haughty  Prussian  and 
Austrian  armies,  only  to  be  put  to  flight  by  plebeian  generals 
who  under  the  old  regime  could  never  have  risen  above  the 
ranks. 

Holland  being  nearest  at  hand  suffered  a still  more  disas- 
trous repulse.  Her  forces  were  defeated,  her  cities  captured, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1795,  when  her  ships  had  been  caught 
by  a sudden  cold  snap  and  frozen  in  the  river  ice.  General 
Pichegru  achieved  one  of  the  oddest  exploits  of  military  art 
by  capturing  the  fleet  with  cavalry.  Holland,  completely  de- 
feated, was  annexed  to  the  French  Republic.  A new  era, 
that  of  France’s  conquest  of  Europe,  thus  began. 
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THE  END  OF  REPUBLICAN  FRANCE 

(Napoleon  Dissolves  the  Assembly) 

From  a print  made  at  the  time 


STARTLED  by  the  fate  of' Holland,  the  other  neighbors 
of  France  hastily  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  French 
king,  ignored  the  clamor  of  the  fugitive  aristocrats,  and 
made  peace  with  this  new  colossus  which  had  arisen  among 
them.  France  received  accessions  of  territory  on  every  side, 
and  was  able  for  a moment  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  the 
internal  situation. 

The  Paris  mob  still  sought  to  rule  the  country  by  dominat- 
ing the  Assembly;  but  when  in  this  year  of  1795  a mob  came 
charging  along  the  street,  a young  artillery  officer,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  met  it  with  a volley  of  cannon.  This  was  the  first 
time  King  Mob  had  thus  been  braved  in  Paris.  It  ended  his 
reign  abruptly,  and  made  young  Bonaparte,  as  champion  of 
order,  the  most  noted  man  of  the  moment. 

How  well  he  improved  his  opportunity  we  all  know.  He 
was  given  command  of  one  army  after  another.  He  filled  the 
vision  of  his  countrymen  with  the  “Glory”  which  he  brought 
to  France.  Four  years  later,  while  the  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment were  arguing  and  wrangling  much  but  achieving  little, 
Bonaparte  ventured  to  do  what  once  Cromwell  had  done  in 
England.  He  marched  his  soldiers  into  the  parliamentary 
hall  and  turned  its  occupants  out.  Fiery  orators  raged  at  him 
from  every  side,  but  to  no  avail.  His  soldiers  obeyed  him,  the 
people  upheld  him,  and  from  that  moment  Napoleon  was  what 
Louis  XIV  had  called  himself:  he  was  “France.” 
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THE  BOYHOOD  OF  NAPOLEON 

(Napoleon  at  the  Military  School  of  Brienne) 

From  the  painting  by  the  recent  French  artist,  M.  Realier-Dumas 


THE  story  of  Napoleon  was  for  twenty  years  the  story  of 
France.  Seldom  has  one  man  so  completely  dominated 
a nation.  Yet  Napoleon  was  scarcely  even  a French- 
man. He  was  a Corsican  by  birth,  born  in  Corsica  in  1769, 
when  that  island  was  still  reckoned  a part  of  Italy.  His  father 
was  a poor  Italian  gentleman,  Charles  de  Buonaparte,  who 
wedded  a fiery  Corsican  maid;  and  young  Napoleon  de  Buona- 
parte spoke  no  language  but  Italian  until  he  was  ten  years 
old.  By  this  time  Corsica  had  been  annexed  to  France,  and 
the  impoverished  Buonapartes,  having  several  children,  secured 
for  little  Napoleon  admission  to  the  government  military  school 
for  young  French  gentlemen  at  Brienne.  Little  Napoleon  had 
to  study  French  to  fit  him  for  entry  to  the  school. 

At  Brienne  the  future  conqueror  spent  five  miserable  years, 
estranged  from  his  schoolmates  by  his  poverty,  his  foreign  par- 
entage, and  even  more  by  his  own  haughty  spirit,  which  would 
condescend  to  none,  would  brook  no  insult,  and  admit  no  equal. 
Then  he  was  sent  to  the  military  school  at  Paris,  and  in  1785 
became  a lieutenant  in  the  French  army.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  he  was  at  his  Corsican  home  and  aban- 
doned his  position  in  the  French  army  to  become  a Corsican 
leader.  He  was  defeated  by  a rival  faction  and  fled  to  France, 
having  now  no  place  nor  rank  in  either  land. 
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AN  EMPEROR’S  LOVE  TALE 

(Young  Napoleon  Is  Introduced  to  Josephine  de  Beauharnais) 

After  a painting  taken  from  a contemporary  sketch 


DEFEATED  in  his  effort  to  seize  a high  position  in  Corsica, 
young  Napoleon  attached  his  fortunes  permanently  to 
France.  As  the  Revolution  had  driven  almost  all  the 
officers  of  the  army  out  of  France  with  the  other  aristocrats, 
Napoleon  had  little  difficulty  in  being  reinstated  in  the  army. 
His  military  training  was  very  valuable  to  the  new  French 
Republic,  and  he  soon  rose  to  be  a general  of  brigade.  He 
made  the  spelling  of  his  name  more  French,  changing  it  from 
Buonaparte  to  Bonapart;  he  sought  the  friendship  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  state,  and  in  1795  he  was  introduced  to  the  salon  of 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Parisian  society  of  the  hour,  Josephine 
de  Beauharnais,  the  attractive  widow  of  a former  French  gen- 
eral who  had  been  guillotined  as  an  aristocrat. 

There  is  a story  that  Josephine’s  young  son  Eugene  came 
to  Napoleon  to  entreat  the  return  of  his  father’s  forfeited  sword, 
and  that  it  was  through  his  kindness  to  the  son  that  the  young 
Corsican  adventurer,  a stranger  to  Paris,  was  introduced  to  the 
mother.  At  all  events,  Napoleon  was  much  impressed  with 
the  glittering  side  of  life  to  which  Josephine  belonged.  Their 
courtship  was  eager  upon  his  part,  hesitant  upon  hers;  and 
they  were  wedded  in  March,  1796.  Only  a few  days  before 
the  wedding  he  was,  partly  by  her  influence,  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  army  oi  France  in  Italy.  His  career  as  a conqueror 
began. 
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“FORTY  CENTURIES  LOOK  DOWN” 

(Napoleon  Visits  the  Great  Egyptian  Pyramids) 

From  the  painting  hy  Ulpiano  Checa , the  noted  Austrian  artist 


NAPOLEON  conquered  Italy,  and,  having  thus  proved 
himself  the  foremost  soldier  of  the  age,  he  conceived 
the  spectacular  design  of  conquering  Egypt  and  Asia. 
His  real  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  strike  a blow  against  Eng- 
land through  her  Indian  possessions;  for  England  was  already 
proving  herself  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  new  French 
Republic. 

So  with  a French  fleet  and  army  Napoleon  sailed  to  Egypt. 
The  Mamelukes,  the  ancient  and  celebrated  soldiery  who  ruled 
the  land,  met  the  French  in  two  resolute  battles,  the  second 
of  which  is  called  the  battle  of  the  pyramids,  for  it  was  fought 
on  the  plain  beneath  those  most  ancient  and  remarkable  mon- 
uments of  man’s  early  days.  Napoleon  heartened  his  soldiers 
before  the  battle  by  a well-known  address  in  which  he  told  them 
that  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  were  upon  them,  and  that  the 
Past  watched  also.  Indicating  the  silent,  mysterious  pyra- 
mids, he  said,  “Forty  centuries  look  down  on  you.” 

After  this  victory  he  himself  must  have  dreamed  beneath 
the  pyramids,  as  we  see  him  here,  of  his  hopes  of  world  empire. 
But  the  British  admiral  Nelson  destroyed  the  French  fleet;  and 
Napoleon  was  compelled  to  slip  back  to  France  in  secret, 
leaving  his  army  behind. 
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NAPOLEON  CROWNED  AS  EMPEROR 

From  the  noted  portrait  painting  by  Louis  David,  the  court  painter  of  Napoleon 
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THE  OPPRESSOR  OF  EUROPE 

(Queen  Louise  of  Prussia  Entreats  Napoleon  for  Mercy  to  Her  Country) 

From  the  painting  by  the  contemporary  German  artist,  R.  Eichstddt 

FOR  a brief  time  after  his  coronation  Napoleon  was  busv 
reorganizing  France;  but  he  had  already  taught  his  peo- 
pie  the  sweets  of  victory  and  filled  them  with  a thirst 
tor  glory.  Moreover,  he  assumed  toward  other  nations  the 
air  of  a conqueror,  demanding  from  them  repeated  concessions 
His  impositions  stirred  Prussia  into  sudden  angry  defiance. 
The  umted  strength  of  Europe  had  proved  insufficient  to 
crush  France,  strong  in  the  passion  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
i ) era  ted  people.  Now  Prussia  alone  fought  against  the  new 
colossus.  The  Prussians  were  crushed  in  battle,  and  Napoieon 
took  more  than  half  their  country  away  from  them. 

Queen  Louise,  the  young  and  well-loved  queen  of  Prussia, 
went  to  visit  Napoleon  to  entreat  mercy  for  her  country.  To 
her  as  a woman  he  was  courteous;  but  as  a conqueror  he  was 
mflexffile.  He  offered  her  a rose.  She,  naming  one  of  the 
chief  Prussian  cities,  asked,  with  a pleading  smile,  “Will  you 
not  give  me  Magdeburg  with  this?”  “Nay,  madam,”  he 
answered,  “neither  Magdeburg  nor  the  rose.”  The  Prussian 
people  never  forgot  Napoleon’s  harshness  to  their  beloved 
queen,  nor  his  plundering  of  their  country.  Some  eight  years 
later  they  were  the  chief  factor  in  his  overthrow. 
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WHERE  AMBITION  LEADS 

(Napoleon  Announces  to  Josephine  His  Purpose  to  Divorce  Her) 

From  the  ■painting  by  the  English  artist,  Traslett  J.  Pott. 


HAVING  founded  an  empire,  Napoleon’s  next  dream  was 
to  leave  it  to  a son,  to  make  his  line  hereditary  like 
•p  , ™at  °f  former  kings.  Unfortunately  his  empress,  Joseph- 
ne,  had  no  children  Therefore,  he  resolved  to  divorce  her. 
he  idea  had  been  whispered  among  his  courtiers  even  before 
his  coronation,  and,  to  silence  the  rumors,  he  at  the  time  of 
the  coronation  went  through  a second  wedding  ceremony  with 
Josephme,  a religious  one,  whereas  the  first  had  been  a civil 

; riage  Thus  the  coronation  had  seemed  to  secure  Joseph- 
ine s Position;  but  in  the  year  1809  Napoleon  came  to  poor 
Josephine  suddenly  with  his  mind  fully  made  up,  and  told  her 
abruptly  of  the  fate  he  planned  for  her.  She  had  been  an  able 
and  most  helpful  wife  to  him.  Now  she  was  crushed,  despair- 
ing, as  our  picture  shows  her. 

After  this  painful  scene  Napoleon  arranged  for  Josephine  a 
sort  of  court  in  exile.  She  dwelt  in  a beautiful  park,  La  Mal- 
maison,  near  Pans.  There  she  was  still  called  empress  and 
had  her  attendants,  who  treated  her  with  royal  reverence-  but 

titeTL  ft  ‘ 'rSOme  and  abandMKd  N^leo* 

visited  her  more  than  once  in  state  to  consult  her,  but  refused 

thathfT  T1  ^ a*  taC,tf,Ul  advice'  Her  friends  aIways  said 
that  his  fortunes  deserted  him  from  the  moment  of  his  divorce- 

and  it  is  true  that  Josephine  counselled  him  against  several  of 
the  steps  which  proved  fatal  to  his  career.  She  died  at  La 
lalmaison  just  after  Napoleon’s  first  overthrow,  whUe  he  was 
a prisoner  on  the  island  of  Elba. 
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NAPOLEON  AND  HIS  SON 

(Napoleon  with  His  Child  by  His  Second  Wife,  the  Austrian  Princess) 

By  the  German  artist , Charles,  Baron  de  Steuben,  died  1856. 


I ESS  than  four  months  after  his  divorce  Napoleon  mar- 
_j  r*ed  again  (April,  1810).  Indeed,  it  was  for  that  pur- 
pose the  divorce  had  been  arranged.  His  second  union 
was  purely  political.  He  wanted  a son  and  he  wanted  to  ally 
himself  with  one  of  the  ancient  royal  houses  of  Europe.  He 
negotiated  with  both  Russia  and  Austria,  and  as  the  Russian 
court  seemed  not  sufficiently  eager  for  the  match,  he  selected 
the  young  Austrian  princess,  Marie  Louise.  After  the  wedding 
he  learned  to  care  for  Marie  Louise  very  tenderly.  He  told 
his  friends  he  was  only  now  learning  to  live;  and  when  their 
infant  son  was  born,  though  that  birth  had  been  the  goal  of 
all  his  plans,  he  gave  the  doctors  express  orders  to  devote  their 
care  rather  to  the  mother  than  to  the  child  and  to  be  sure  first 
that  she  was  safe. 

On  this  boy  he  lavished  a warm  affection.  He  made  a 
kingdom  for  the  child  in  Italy,  so  that  the  baby’s  title  was 
“King  of  Rome.”  When  Napoleon  fell,  he  twice  abdicated 
in  favor  of  his  son,  and  the  boy  is  known  to  French  history  as 
Napoleon  II.  But  the  Powers  would  not  consent  to  his  reign, 
and  he  and  his  mother,  Marie  Louise,  were  given  a home  by  her 
Austrian  kinsfolk  in  Vienna,  where  the  lad  was  brought  up  as 
the  Duke  of  Reichstadt.  Such  was  the  fear  Napoleon  had 
inspired  that  his  son’s  growth  was  watched  with  anxiety  by 
many  nations;  but  he  proved  a sickly  boy  who  dreamed  of  fol- 
lowing in  his  father’s  footsteps,  but  never  had  the  strength  or 
opportunity.  He  died  of  consumption  when  twenty -one. 
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THE  FLIGHT  FROM  RUSSIA 

(The  Russian  Winter  Drives  Out  Napoleon  and  His  Army) 

By  the  contemporary  German  artist,  J.  von  Chelminski 


IN  the  year  1812  Napoleon  stood  at  the  height  of  his  power. 
All  western  Europe  was  helpless  at  his  feet,  and  he  made 
and  unmade  kingdoms  at  his  pleasure.  Only  England, 
sheltered  from  his  armies  by  the  ocean,  defied  him.  Russia! 
far  removed  amid  her  snows  and  deserts,  was  still  independent' 
but  her  armies,  repeatedly  defeated,  had  been  driven  out  of 
western  Europe,  and  she  seemed  a submissive  and  friendly 
ally.  Then  Napoleon  quarrelled  with  Russia  also,  and  in  a 
stupendous  campaign  defeated  her  armies  and  captured  her 
capital,  Moscow.  Had  Russia  surrendered,  he  would  have 
been  master  of  the  world. 

But  the  Russians  did  not  yield;  they  burned  their  capital, 
and  sought  refuge  amid  their  trackless  forests  and  the  deso- 
late plains  of  the  farther  north.  Napoleon  could  not  find  them, 
could  not  even  find  food  for  his  victorious  troops.  So  he 
waited  there  in  ruined  Moscow  while  winter  and  starvation 
crept  upon  him,  gaunt  foes  which  even  he,  the  conqueror,  could 
not  conquer.  At  length  he  gave  the  order  for  retreat;  and  his 
army  fled  back  toward  home.  The  cold  was  deadly;  the  mis- 
erable soldiers  froze  as  they  marched.  The  Russians  hovered 
on  their  flank,  ever  attacking,  cutting  off  every  loiterer.  Soon 
t e flight  became  a mad  panic.  Napoleon  himself  abandoned 
the  slowly  moving  foot-soldiers,  and,  behind  fast  horses,  sped 
back  to  France,  the  courier  of  his  own  disaster,  seeking  to 
gather  another  army  to  protect  France  from  the  vengeance  he 
knew  would  follow. 
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NAPOLEON  CONTEMPLATES  SUICIDE 

(Napoleon,  Defeated,  Surrenders  at  Fontainebleau) 

F rom  the  painting  by  the  recent  artist,  Carl  Becker 


THE  disaster  in  Russia  led  to  an  uprising  against  Napo- 
leon. All  Europe  united  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
French  dominion.  Napoleon  gathered  new  armies;  but 
the  splendid  soldiers  he  had  lost  could  not  be  replaced  either 
in  strength,  in  spirit,  or  in  blind  faith  in  their  leader.  He  con- 
ducted a masterly  campaign  against  the  armies  of  the  allies; 
but  was  finally  beaten  by  them  in  the  vast  “battle  of  the  na- 
tions” at  Leipzig  in  1813.  The  enemy  invaded  France,  and 
at  length  even  the  brilliant  military  genius  of  Napoleon  could 
no  longer  delay  his  downfall.  By  the  spring  of  1814  he  was 
completely  defeated,  and  withdrew  with  the  remains  of  his 
army  to  his  palace  at  Fontainebleau,  while  the  allies  seized 
upon  Paris. 

In  his  despair  Napoleon  contemplated  suicide.  There  is  a 
legend,  apparently  well-founded,  that  he  actually  drank  the 
poison  which  he  had  carried  with  him  ever  since  his  Russian 
disaster,  but  that  it  failed  to  kill  him.  Then  he  surrendered. 

The  allied  Powers  had  entered  France,  they  said,  to  war  not 
against  the  country,  but  against  Napoleon.  So  now  the  rule 
of  France  was  handed  back  to  its  former  royal  house,  whose 
surviving  members  had  been  in  exile  almost  a quarter  of  a 
century.  Napoleon  was  allowed  to  govern  the  little  island  of 
Elba,  off  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  withdrew  there  after  an 
affecting  farewell  to  his  devoted  soldiers. 
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WATERLOO 

(Napoleon's  Final  Defeat) 

From  the  painting  by  Ulpiano  Checa,  the  noted  Austrian  artist 

NAPOLEON  remained  in  his  tiny  principality  of  Elba  less 
than  a year.  The  allied  powers  had  begun  quarrelling 
among  themselves;  the  restored  French  king,  Louis 
XVIII.,  had  thoroughly  displeased  his  subjects;  and  three 
hundred  thousand  veteran  soldiers  had  been  restored  to  France, 
released  from  captivity  in  various  lands.  Napoleon  saw  his 
opportunity,  and.  returning  suddenly  from  Elba,  summoned 
his  nation  to  rally  round  him  again.  They  did  so  eagerly. 
Louis  XVIII.  fled;  and  Napoleon  entered  Paris  in  triumph. 

Europe,  however,  would  not  consent  to  restore  this  man  to 
power  who  had  so  desolated  every  land.  The  allies  hastily 
patched  up  their  differences.  An  Enghsh  army  under  Well- 
ington, and  a Prussian  army  under  Blucher,  aided  by  many 
troops  from  other  states,  hastily  advanced  against  France. 
Napoleon  met  them  in  Belgium  with  inferior  forces.  He  de- 
feated the  Prussians  at  Ligny  and  attacked  the  English  at 
Waterloo.  That  battle,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  in  his- 
tory, was  desperately  fought.  At  its  climax  the  splendid 
French  cavalry  charged  the  English  and  found  themselves  sud- 
denly confronted  by  an  unseen  ditch,  an  old  sunken  road. 
Thousands  of  riders,  unable  to  check  the  mad  rush  of  their 
steeds,  plunged  into  this  ditch,  this  grave,  and  perished  there. 
Thus  the  great  charge  was  broken.  The  defeated  Prussians 
rallied  and  came  to  Wellington’s  aid;  and  Napoleon’s  cause 
was  lost. 
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France — The  Reign  of  Terror 

the  mystery  and  sacredness  of  human  life.  The  suspicion  and  fears  of  the 
Jacobins  seemed  ever  on  the  increase,  and  toward  the  last  the  mere  fact  of 
being  an  “aristocrat”  was  often  sufficient  to  bring  condemnation.  The  vic- 
tims were  executed  in  batches,  twenty  or  thirty  a day.  The  Pans  mob  attended 
the  performance,  as  the  old  Romans  did  the  massacres  m the  arena.  They 
came  early  to  secure  good  seats,  the  women  knitted  “ between  acts,”  the  spec- 
tators criticised  the  manner  of  each  “aristocrat”  in  meeting  death,  and  shouted 

to  the  executioner  to  hold  up  the  gory  heads  for  them  to  admire. 

Three  terrible  men  led  the  Jacobin  counsels:  Danton,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,”  who  had  directed  the  first  “September  Massacres”;  Marat,  the  real 
leader  of  the  mob,  editor  of  an  incredibly  ferocious  paper,  called  The  Peop  e s 
Friend”;  and  Maximilian  Robespierre,  a lawyer,  an  enthusiastic  dreamer, 
whose  incoherent  fury  against  the  upper  classes  had  excited  only  the  laughter 
of  the  earlier  Assembly. 

Marat  was  assassinated.  Charlotte  Corday,  a young  girl,  an  ardent  repub- 
lican,  a follower  of  the  Girondists,  felt  that  this  monster  was  destroying  France, 
and  left  her  home  in  Caen  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  killing  him.  She 
won  entrance  to  him  by  pretending  to  have  more  Girondist  victims  to  offer 
him,  and  found  the  monster  writing  in  his  bath,  to  which  a disgusting  illness 
confined  him.  Charlotte  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and,  making  no  attempt  to 
flee  went  gladly  to  the  guillotine  for  her  desperate  deed.  When  the  execu- 
tioner held  up  her  severed  head,  it  is  said  that  he  slapped  it,  and  that  the 
cheeks  flushed  under  the  insult  and  the  eyes  opened  in  suffering. 

Marat’s  death  only  made  his  companions  more  bloody-minded.  Among  the 
victims  of  the  guillotine  were  the  unhappy  queen,  Mane  Antoinette ; the  King  s 
sister,  Madame  Elizabeth ; the  contemptible  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  tried  to 
truckle  to  the  mob,  abandoned  his  royal  rank  and  called  himself  plain  “ Philip 
Equality.  ” He  had  even  been  elected  a member  of  the  Convention  which  was 
now  ruling  France  so  madly,  and  had  been  among  those  to  vote  for  the  King  s 
death.  No  wonder  the  Jacobins  distrusted  him ! 

Victims  far  more  to  be  regretted  than  he  were  Bailly,  the  President  of  the 
first  National  Assembly ; Condorcet,  the  celebrated  scientist,  President  of  the 
Legislature  of  1791-92,  who  died  in  prison;  the  great  chemist,  Lavoisier; 
four  generals  of  the  Republic,  who  had  failed  of  victory ; and  Madame  Roland, 
whose  salon  had  been  the  centre  of  the  earlier  teachings  of  equality.  “O 
Liberty ! ” she  sighed  as  she  stood  upon  the  scaffold,  “ Liberty ! how  many 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name ! 

At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1794,  the  Jacobins  began  to  disagree  among  them- 
selves, and  broke  into  three  parties.  Danton  thought  they  had  killed  aris- 
tocrats ” enough ; Robespierre  wished  to  go  yet  a little  further ; and  there  wera 
SB 
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The  Story  of  the  Greatest  Nations 

hideous  extremists  who  still  foamed  and  clamored  for  rivers  of  blood  to  flow. 
They  had  their  will;  for  Robespierre’s  faction  triumphed  over  both  the  others, 
fed  the  extremists  themselves  to  the  guillotine,  and  then  sent  Danton  and  his 
moderates  over  the  same  familiar  road. 

Thus  Robespierre  was  left  alone  and  terrible,  towering  above  the  desolation 
he  had  helped  to  make.  He  began  to  plan  dreamy  fancies  of  an  ideal  France. 
He  restored  the  worship  of  a “ Supreme  Being.”  But  his  enemies  whispered 
that  by  this  Supreme  Being  he  meant  not  God,  but  himself;  that  he  planned  to 
be  sole  ruler  over  France.  Paris  was  still  at  his  back,  but  the  remnant  of  the 
Convention  feared  him.  They  ordered  his  arrest.  The  mob  rescued  him  in 
triumph  from  the  guards.  The  Convention,  knowing  that  it  was  now  his  life 
or  theirs,  sent  a strong  detachment  of  soldiers,  who  re-arrested  him ; and  he  was 
executed  with  nearly  thirty  of  his  followers,  July  28,  1794. 

The  fickle  rabble,  when  they  saw  him  borne  to  the  guillotine,  turned  against 
him  and  shouted  with  delight.  A group  of  women  danced  around  the  wagon 
in  which  he  rode.  “Down  to  hell,”  they  cried,  “to  face  the  ghosts  of  all  our 
loved  ones  you  have  sent  there ! ” He  had  been  wounded,  and  was  wellnigh 
dead,  his  face  being  bound  up  with  a bloody  rag.  The  executioner  tore  this 
off ; Robespierre  gave  one  last  shriek  of  pain,  of  fear,  or  of  fury,  and  so  perished. 

With  him  ended  the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  had  lasted  fourteen  months. 
More  than  ten  thousand  prisoners  who  awaited  death  were  set  free.  About 
three  thousand  had  been  slain  in  Paris ; but  this  represents  only  a small  frac- 
tion of  the  victims  throughout  France.  Their  total  numbers  will  never  be 
known.  Historians  estimate  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  French  people  were 
slain  by  the  Jacobins.  In  the  Vendee  the  prisoners  were  gathered  in  multi- 
tudes and  shot  down  by  cannon ; then  muskets  were  brought  into  play;  and 
finally  sabres  were  used  on  the  mutilated  survivors.  “ Republican  marriages  ” 
were  made  by  binding  a man  and  a woman  together  and  throwing  them  thus 
helpless  into  the  river  to  drown.  Or  scores  of  bound  couples  were  packed  as 
tight  as  possible  into  some  old  hulk  of  a ship,  which  was  then  sunk  beneath 
the  water.  Men  had  become  devils. 

So  strong  was  the  reaction  after  the  Reign  of  Terror,  that  royalists  even  be- 
gan to  hope  that  the  Bourbon  kings  would  be  restored  to  power.  Immediately 
after  Louis  XVI.  ’s  death,  the  other  European  countries  and  the  exiled  nobles 
had  recognized  his  little  son  as  King  Louis  XVII.  This  had  exasperated  the 
republicans,  and  they  placed  the  child  in  the  care  of  a shoemaker,  Simon,  to  be 
brought  up  as  a common  workman. 

Perhaps  Simon  had  orders,  or  perhaps  he  only  acted  from  natural  savagery, 
but  he  so  beat  and  bullied  and  starved  his  miserable  apprentice,  that  the  boy 
seemed  but  half-witted,  and  died  in  1795,  only  ten  years  old,  the  last  noted 
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victim  of  the  brutality  of  the  Revolution.  Abroad  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI. 
was  thereupon  recognized  as  king,  being  Louis  the  Eighteenth  and  last. 

In  the  fall  of  1795,  a new  constitution  was  formulated,  and  a new  Conven- 
tion, the  fourth  of  these  assemblies,  was  elected.  So  strong  had  the  royalists 
become  that  they  roused  Paris  against  this  Convention ; and  a mob  of  soldiers 
and  citizens,  of  men  and  women,  forty  thousand  strong,  gathered  to  attack  it. 
The  Convention  ordered  the  capturer  of  Toulon,  General  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
to  defend  them.  Instead  of  arguing  with  the  citizens,  Bonaparte  placed  artil- 
lery so  as  to  sweep  the  streets,  and  as  the  Parisians  approached,  his  cannoneers 
fired  too  kill.  It  was  not  at  all  the  treatment  the  rabble  had  been  accustomed 
to.  The  grape-shot  mowed  down  their  ranks,  and  they  broke  and  fled.  Their 
power  was  gone,  the  brute  part  of  the  Revolution  at  an  end  (October  5,  1795). 
The  new  general  had  shown  the  way  to  silence  it. 

Under  this  Convention  of  1795  the  Republic,  having  secured  peace  at  home, 
continued  its  military  successes  abroad.  Bonaparte  was  now  its  leading  general, 
though  he  was  but  twenty-six  years  old,  and  had  not  yet  led  an  army  against  a 
single  foreign  foe.  General  Jourdan  and  other  veterans  were  inclined  to  sneer 
at  him  when  he  came  among  them. 

In  1796  Generals  Jourdan  and  Moreau  fought  in  Germany,  but  were  not 
successful.  Bonaparte  was  given  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  to  fight  against 
the  Austrians  there,  and  conducted  one  of  the  most  wonderful  campaigns  in 
history.  He  inspired  his  troops  to  superhuman  exertions.  “ Soldiers  of 
France,”  he  said  to  them  in  his  first  proclamation,  “you  are  badly  fed  and 
almost  naked.  Your  country  owes  you  much,  yet  can  do  little  for  you.  Your 
patience  and  courage  do  you  honor,  but  can  give  you  neither  glory  nor  profit.  I 
have  come  to  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  in  the  world.  There  you 
will  find  large  cities,  rich  provinces,  honor,  glory,  and  wealth.  Soldiers  of 
France,  will  you  fail  in  courage?  ” 

Passing  round  the  Alps  by  an  unexpected  route,  he  defeated  one  Austrian 
or  Italian  army  after  another  in  masterly  fashion.  His  highest  personal  fame 
was  gained,  however,  not  by  his  skill,  but  by  his  fiery  courage  at  Lodi.  He 
himself  led  his  grenadiers  in  a dash  across  a bridge  in  the  face  of  a murderous 
fire.  Men  fell  all  around  him.  A chance  bullet  might  have  changed  the 
destiny  of  France ; but  the  “ Little  Corporal,”  as  his  enthusiastic  soldiers  called 
him,  escaped  without  a scratch. 

Most  of  northern  Italy  was  conquered.  Many  of  its  inhabitants  joined  the 
French,  and  Napoleon  gave  them  freedom  and  made  of  the  land  the  “ Cisalpine 
Republic.”  Its  troops  fought  by  the  side  of  his  in  the  great  three  days’  battle 
of  Arcole,  and  finally  the  Austrians  were  driven  headlong  out  of  Italy.  The 
wealth  and  treasures  of  art  which  had  been  theirs,  Napoleon  confiscated. 
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Riches  of  every  kind  came  pouring  into  France,  such  as  its  common 
never  before  known. 


people  had 


Meanwhile,  General  Hoche  had  been  appointed  to  command  the  Frencn 
armies  rn  Germany.  He  defeated  both  Germans  and  Austrians  with  marvellous 
si  1,  but  died  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  aged  only  twenty-nine.  Next  to 
Napoleon,  he  was  the  ablest  of  the  generals  of  the  Republic. 

Napoleon  pressed  on  into  Austria,  met  its  Emperor  Francis  II.,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  sign  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  which  acknowledged  the  Cisal- 
pine Republic  and  advanced  France’s  German  boundary  to  the  Rhine  through- 
out its  length. . Then  the  conqueror  returned  to  Paris  to  receive  the  almost 
delirious  devotion  of  his  compatriots,  to  whom  he  had  brought  so  much  honor 
and  wealth. 

By  this  time  the  government  of  the  Republic  had  been  entrusted  to  a “ Di- 
rectory ” of  five  men.  These,  fearing  the  immense  popularity  and  ambition  of 
General  Bonaparte,  readily  fell  in  with  a project  he  suggested  for  the  conquest 
o Egypt.  The  plan  had  in  their  eyes  the  great  virtue  of  taking  him  away  from 
France.  Napoleon  seems  to  have  meant  to  strike  a blow  at  the  vast  commer- 
cial strength  of  England.  Doubtless  he  also  had  in  view  the  enhancing  of  his 
own  magnificence  in  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen. 

The  whole  expedition  was  spectacular  from  the  start.  With  his  troops  Na- 
poleon took  a company  of  savants,  or  learned  men,  to  delve  into  the  mysteries 
of  Egpyt.  Catacombs  were  explored,  pyramids  examined,  the  mummies  of  the 
ancient  Pharaohs  exhumed,  and  as  you  have  read  in  Egypt’s  story,  the  French- 
men found  the  invaluable  “Rosetta  Stone,”  from  which  we  have  been  enabled 
to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics,  and  read  much  of  the  history  of  the  past. 

From  a military  standpoint  the  invasion  was  less  successful.  Napoleon  did 
his  part  as  victoriously  as  ever.  He  brought  his  troops  safely  to  their  destina- 
tion, and  won  two  battles  against  the  far-famed  Mameluke  cavalry,  the  rulers  of 
the  land.  In  one  of  these  contests,  the  celebrated  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  the 
Mamelukes  fought  with  the  ferocity  of  despair,  dragging  their  wounded  bodies 
along  the  ground  to  strike  one  more  sword  blow,  until  almost  all  their  number 
were  slain.  Napoleon  had  animated  his  men  by  another  of  his  brilliant 

speeches,  in  which,  pointing  to  the  Pyramids,  he  said : “ Soldiers,  forty  centuries 
look  down  on  you.  ” 

The  land  was  conquered ; but  a crushing  disaster  met  the  French  upon  the 
waters.  The  fleet  delayed  in  following  the  directions  of  Bonaparte.  It  was 
attacked  in  a weak  position  by  the  great  English  admiral,  Nelson,  and  annihi- 
lated in  the  Battle  of  the  Nile.  The  French  troops  were  shut  out  from  France. 

Napoleon  established  a government  for  Egypt.  He  invaded  and  partly  con- 
quered Syria;  but  his  men  were  dying  round  him  of  disease,  and  he  saw  that 
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the  hour  of  his  destiny  had  arrived  at  home.  Accordingly,  he  left  his  troops  to 
General  Kleber,  his  second  in  command,  and  slipped  quietly  away  from  ^gypt 
in  a single  ship  of  war,  evaded  the  English  fleet,  and  landed  almost  alone  in 

France  in  the  fall  of  1799-  . , T, 

Here  the  government  of  the  “ Directory  ” had  fallen  into  contempt.  They 
had  mismanaged  matters  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Their  insolence  had  roused 
against  France  a third  European  coalition,  the  most  powerful  thus  far  of  all. 
The  French  troops  had  been  beaten  and  driven  out  of  Italy.  A apo  eon  s 
conquests  had  been  lost.  At  home  every  one  felt  unsafe ; the  royalists  had 
been  almost  successful  in  a plot  to  bring  back  the  King;  the  mob  was  rising 
again ; the  days  of  the  Terror  seemed  coming  back.  No  party  by  itself  was 
strong  enough  to  rebel;  but  all  united  in  appealing  to  the  celebrated  General 
Bonaparte  to  act  as  a Dictator,  crush  the  Directory,  and  lead  the  nation  once 

more  to  wealth  and  glory.  . , , . 

So  on  November  9,  1799,  Bonaparte  entered  the  legislative  halls,  and  orde  ed 

out  the  various  government  bodies  that  sat  there.  Some  of  the  delegates  were 
ready  to  obey;  others  answered  with  defiant  words,  and  a file  of  the  general  s 
soldiers  drove  them  from  the  building.  All  the  people  were  upon  their  hero  s 
side,  and  he  promptly  proclaimed  a new  constitution,  which  placed  the  entire 
power  in  his  hands.  The  title  he  assumed  was  simply  that  of  First  Consul, 
and  there  were  two  more  Consuls  and  other  figureheads ; but  really  Napoleon 
was  as  absolutely  in  control  as  Louis  XIV.  had  ever  been. 

Nominally  the  Republic  did  not  end  until  the  First  Consul  took  the  title 
of  Emperor,  five  years  later.  Practically,  it  disappeared  on  that  day  in  1799. 
when  his  soldiers  swept  the  discredited  legislators  from  their  halls. 
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NAPOLEON’S  EMPIRE 

ET  us  pause  to  look  for  a moment  at  this  remarkable 
man,  who  had  now  for  five  years  held  the  eyes  of 


Europe  fixed  upon  himself  through  one  astounding 
achievement  after  another.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is 
really  scarce  to  be  counted  as  a Frenchman  at  all.  He 
was  born  in  Corsica,  at  a time  when  that  island  had 
only  just  passed  under  French  control,  and  its  inhab- 
itants were  still  vehemently  Corsican  in  spirit.  He  was  educated 
in  the  French  government  military  school  at  Brienne,  and  became 
an  army  officer;  but  the  other  cadets  regarded  him  as  an  outsider, 
and  his  position  among  them  was  made  very  unpleasant. 

He  finally  sacrificed  his  rank  to  take  part  in  some  Corsican 
revolutionary  movements.  It  was  only  after  being  obliged  to  flee 
from  Corsica,  that  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  readmitted  to 
the  army,  which  had  in  the  interim  become  republican.  He  won 
the  friendship  of  Robespierre  through  his  success  at  Toulon,  and 
was  a member  of  the  bloody  dictator’s  party  until  it  fell.  Then,  a young  man 
of  twenty-five,  he  launched  upon  his  independent  and  dazzling  career. 

Just  after  his  signal  success  in  crushing  the  Paris  mob,  a lad  came  to  him, 
begging  the  restoration  of  the  sword  of  his  father,  the  Viscount  Beauharnais,  a 
nobleman  who  had  fought  on  the  people’s  side  and  had  been  at  one  time  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Convention,  but  was  among  the  unsuccessful  generals  of 
the  Republic  executed  during  the  Terror.  General  Bonaparte  restored  the 
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sword,  and  was  thus  introduced  into  the  salon  of  the  boy  s mother,  the  beauti- 
ful and  clever  widow,  Josephine  Beauharnais.  She  was  some  years  older  than 
Napoleon,  but  a mutual  attraction  drew  them  together,  and  they  were  wedded 
just  before  he  set  out  on  his  famous  Italian  campaign. 

Josephine’s  wit,  tact,  and  social  station  greatly  helped  her  husband’s  rise, 
and  after  his  successful  assumption  of  power  in  1799,  she  shared  his  period  of 
splendor.  Her  salon  became  like  the  court  of  a queen.  Her  son,  Eugene, 
grew  into  one  of  Napoleon’s  most  valued  generals. 

In  1799,  the  initial  act  of  the  newly  elected  First  Consul  was  to  address  a 
dignified,  personal  letter  to  the  sovereigns  of  France’s  two  greatest  enemies, 
England  and  Austria.  He  offered  them  peace.  They  refused,  and  he  prepared 
to  continue  the  war.  A small  French  army  was  still  defending  itself  in  Italy 
against  the  Austrians.  Napoleon,  by  an  unexpected  movement,  crossed  over 
the  Alps,  through  the  terrific  pass  of  St.  Bernard  (1800).  No  general  had  at- 
tempted such  a feat  since  Hannibal’s  time.  The  Austrian  commander  refused 
to  believe  that  the  French  army  was  in  Italy,  and  between  him  and  his  line  of 
supplies.  When  convinced  at  last,  he  made  a furious  and  reckless  attack  upon 
Napoleon  at  Marengo.  Three  battles  were  fought  there  really  on  the  same 
day.  In  the  first  two  the  numbers  and  desperation  of  the  Austrians  were  suc- 
cessful, and  they  hewed  a passage  for  themselves  by  which  they  could  march 
home  through  the  French  lines.  But  at  last  French  reinforcements  arrived, 
and  in  a final  charge  they  crushed  the  Austrians  and  re-established  the  power 
of  France  over  Italy. 

At  the  same  time,  General  Moreau,  who  had  been  sent  by  Napoleon  into  Ger- 
many, won  the  great  battle  of  Hohenlinden  and  pushed  forward  almost  to 
Vienna.  The  Austrians  hastened  to  agree  to  the  peace  they  had  before  re- 
fused, and  the  next  year  England,  successful  on  the  seas,  but  with  all  her  con- 
tinental allies  defeated,  also  consented  to  make  peace. 

France  touched  the  highest  point  of  glory  she  had  yet  attained.  Not  only 
were  her  own  frontiers  widely  extended,  but  her  eastern  border  was  lined  with 
a series  of  little  republics  of  her  own  creation.  Holland  was  known  as  the 
Batavian  Republic,  Switzerland  as  the  Helvetian,  while  Italy  was  made  up  al- 
most entirely  of  similar  little  French-made  states. 

At  home  Napoleon  proved  himself  as  able  an  administrator  and  law-giver  as 
he  was  a general.  The  prosperity  of  France  was  amazing.  Splendid  roads 
and  buildings  sprang  everywhere  into  existence.  The  exiles  of  former  strife 
were  invited  home.  “ I know  no  Royalists,  nor  Moderates,  nor  Jacobins,  said 
Napoleon,  “ only  Frenchmen.”  Literature,  art,  and  science  were  wisely  encour- 
aged. Whatever  we  may  think  of  Napoleon’s  later  career  and  downfall,  there 
is  no  question  that  during  the  fourteen  years  of  his  reign  he  made  a permanent 
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impression,  that  is  plainly  visible  to-day,  upon  French  life  and  art  and  char 
acter. 

His  grateful  countrymen  could  think  no  reward  too  great  for  the  man  who 
had  brought  peace  and  prosperity  out  of  the  turmoil  of  fear  and  starvation 
When  m 1804,  therefore,  a royalist  plot  was  discovered  against  his  life  there 
was  great  indignation.  Three  generals  of  France  were  more  or  less  implicated 
in  the  affair : Cadoudal,  the  former  chief  of  the  Vendeans ; Pichegru,  the  con- 
queror of  Holland ; and  Moreau,  the  victor  of  Hohenlinden.  Cadoudal  was  ex- 
ecuted, Pichegru  died  in  prison,  and  Moreau  was  exiled  to  the  United  States 
where  he  lived  for  several  years  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware,  to  be  slain  after- 
ward fighting  against  Napoleon. 

Another  man,  charged  with  being  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  conspiracy, 
was  a member  of  the  exiled  royal  family,  the  Bourbon  prince,  Due  D’Enghien! 
To  capture  him,  Napoleon  violated  all  international  law,  and  sent  troops  into 
Germany,  who  seized  D’Enghien,  brought  him  into  France,  and  shot  him. 
This  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in  other  countries' 
Their  governments  felt  that  Napoleon  was  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  family  of 
nations.  Probably  he  hoped  to  frighten  the  remaining  exiled  royalists  and  put 
a stop  to  their  plots,  but  his  action  roused  the  world  once  more  against  him. 
It  was  a mistake,  the  first  serious  one  of  his  career. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Consul  appealed  to  the  people,  declaring  that,  for 
protection  against  such  plots,  he  wanted  to  be  made  hereditary  Emperor  of 
France.  A national  vote  was  taken,  and  the  approval  given  to  the  Consul’s 
wishes  was  almost  unanimous.  The  gorgeous  ceremonies  with  which  the  ruler 
assumed  his  new  title  took  place  in  December,  1804. 

The  Pope  came  in  person  from  Rome  to  conduct  the  coronation.  At  the 
last  moment,  instead  of  submitting  to  be  thus  crowned,  even  by  a Pope,  Napo- 
leon took  the  diadem  from  the  papal  hand  and  himself  placed  it  upon  his  own 
head.  Then  in  like  manner  he  crowned  his  wife  Empress ; and  the  two  went 
forth  together  to  display  themselves  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  realm,  which 
the  whirligig  of  time  had  tumbled  into  existence— the  French  Empire. 

It  was  after  this  ceremony  that  Napoleon  dropped  the  use  of  his  family 
name,  Bonaparte,  and,  following  the  fashion  of  monarchs,  signed  himself  and 
insisted  on  being  addressed  by  his  first  name  only.  Even  here,  however,  we 
must  not  accuse  Frenchmen  of  deliberately  voting  away  their  own  independ- 
ence. A juggling  of  names  confused  them.  We  find  coins  and  papers  of  this 
period  endorsed  by  “ Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French  Republic.”  The  vote 
was  but  to  change  the  title  of  a president  who  already  held  imperial  authority. 

Foreign  nations  saw  more  clearly  the  dangerous  importance  of  Napoleon’s 
advancing  power,  and  difficulties  gathered  once  more  around  France.  England 
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had  already  renewed  the  war  against  her.  Frenchmen  will  tell  you  that  this 
was  because  the  English  were  jealous  of  their  prosperity  and  reviving  com- 
merce. Perhaps  these  had  something  to  do  with  it ; perhaps  the  obvious  ambi- 
tion and  rising  arrogance  of  the  Emperor  had  more.  At  any  rate,  the  struggle 
between  the  two  nations  was  renewed,  and  Napoleon  gathered  an  immense 
army  of  invasion  at  Boulogne.  He  planned,  as  so  many  French  rulers  have 
planned,  to  cross  the  channel  and  carry  the  war  into  England’s  own  unde- 
vastated land.  But  once  more  the  mighty  British  navy  saved  the  country.  The 
French  fleet,  which  Napoleon  was  gathering  to  protect  his  passage,  was  driven 
back  by  the  English  off  Cape  Finisterre ; and  at  the  same  time  another  Euro- 
pean coalition  was  formed  against  France. 

This  menace  of  his  enemies  was  not  unwelcome  to  her  great  chief.  His  huge 
army  at  Boulogne,  useless  now  against  England,  need  not  be  ignominiously  dis- 
banded in  defeat.  With  wonderful  promptness  he  hurled  it  against  Germany 
and  Austria.  A brilliant  campaign  ended  in  the  surrender  of  their  allied 
armies  at  Ulm ; and  the  conqueror  for  the  first  time  entered  the  Austrian  capi- 
tal at  Vienna.  An  enormous  Russian  force  hurried  to  Austria’s  help,  and  Na- 
poleon defeated  their  united  armies  at  Austerlitz  (December  2,  1805)  in  the 
“ Battle  of  the  Three  Emperors.” 

The  entire  campaign  had  been  conducted  in  the  dreariest,  rainiest  weather 
Europe  had  ever  known;  but  on  the  evening  of  Austerlitz,  as  the  last  of  Napo- 
leon’s foes  turned  and  fled  before  him,  the  sun  suddenly  broke  through  the 
clouds.  It  was  as  if  storm  and  disaster  had  been  driven  forever  from  his  career. 
He  himself  accepted  it  as  an  omen  of  his  destiny,  and  as  such  “ the  sun  of 
Austerlitz  ” is  famous  in  history. 

Continental  Europe  was  prostrate  at  the  conqueror’s  feet.  England  alone 
remained  defiant.  The  greatest  of  British  admirals,  Nelson,  had  met  the  com- 
bined French  and  Spanish  fleets  off  Trafalgar,  and  annihilated  them.  England 
was  thus  as  supreme  upon  the  seas  as  France  upon  the  land.  She  was  the  one 
foe  Napoleon  could  not  personally  reach. 

It  was  after  Austerlitz  that  he  set  himself  to  reconstruct  Germany,  as  he 
had  already  reconstructed  Italy — on  French  lines.  The  ancient  German  Em- 
pire was  declared  at  an  end,  and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  formed, 
composed  of  all  the  German  states,  except  Austria  and  Prussia.  At  the  head 
of  this  new  Confederation  stood  the  “Emperor  of  the  French.”  Napoleon 
wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  successor  of  Charlemagne — the  chief  of  a reunited 
Teutonic  race,  the  Franks,  the  Dutch,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Germans.  Later,  he 
sought  to  include  the  Spanish  Goths  as  well.  In  Italy  he  had  himself  crowned, 
as  Charlemagne  had  been,  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombards. 

The  little  republics  that  he  had  erected  along  France’s  border  he  soon  pulled 
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down  again.  They  had  no  place  now  in  the  larger  dreams  of  his  ambition  for 
universal  empire.  Some  of  them  were  made  dependent  kingdoms  for  his 
brothers  and  his  marshals ; others  were  incorporated  into  France,  which  finally 
reached  from  Rome  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Prussia  suddenly  defied  the  conqueror  single-handed. 
She  had  remained  neutral  through  all  the  European  coalitions  against  Napoleon, 
and  it  will  always  be  a matter  of  astonishment  that  she  selected  this  most  in- 
opportune hour  for  attack.  To  overwhelm  her  antiquated  troops  was  child’s 
play  for  the  veterans  of  Austerlitz.  Two  battles,  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  humbled 
Prussia  to  the  very  dust  (1806). 

Russia  came  to  her  help ; and  there,  on  the  borderland  of  the  empire  of  snow, 
Napoleon  fought  the  most  difficult  and  doubtful  campaign  he  had  yet  experi- 
enced , but  brought  it  finally  to  a successful  issue  with  a great  victory  at  Fried- 
land  (1807). 

For  the  next  few  years  we  may  regard  the  map  of  Europe  as  divided  into 
only  three  portions,  and  we  must  recognize,  as  Napoleon  himself  recognized, 
that  he  was  face  to  face  with  a new  and  far  more  difficult  problem  of  conquest. 
Wherever  his  troops  could  freely  reach,  wherever  the  struggle  was  but  that  of 
man  against  man,  he  had  been  successful.  All  western  Europe  was  practically 
the  French  Empire,  though  hampered  by  kings  more  or  less  dependent  and 
feebly  rebellious,  around  its  outskirts.  Russia  held  eastern  Europe,  protected 
by  her  frozen  climate;  and  England  held  her  islands,  defended  by  the  ocean. 
It  was  Nature  herself,  the  elements,  that  now  set  bounds  upon  the  conqueror’s 
ambition — bounds  that  he  refused  to  admit.  Therein  lay  his  failure. 

Spain,  too,  though  at  one  time  conquered  and  fairly  submissive,  proved  a 
death-trap  to  devour  the  forces  of  the  French  Empire  and  its  German  allies. 
The  full  account  of  the  heroic  struggles  of  the  Spanish  peasantry  must  be  left 
for  their  own  story.  Napoleon  himself  was  obliged  to  go  to  Spain  in  1807  and 
1808  to  quell  them.  His  absence  tempted  Austria  into  one  more  rebellion, 
followed  by  one  more  defeat  and  humiliation;  and  thus,  in  1809,  the  French 
Empire  attained  seemingly  the  loftiest  height  of  its  grandeur  and  prosperity. 

But  its  chief  was  no  longer  the  man  he  had  been.  His  daring  had  become 
recklessness.  He  had  acquired  a superstitious  faith  in  the  unconquerable  “star 
of  his  destiny.”  He  believed  defeat  impossible,  and  scorned  the  most  obvious 
suggestions  of  common  sense.  The  French  armies  had  swept  through  Europe 
as  the  upholders  of  liberty,  and  as  such  they  had  been  welcomed.  Napoleon 
made  them  remain  as  the  instruments  of  tyranny,  and  they  became  hated.  The 
Emperor  had  won  his  success  as  the  man  of  the  people,  raised  by  them  to  strike 
down  monarchs.  Now  he  sought  to  ally  himself  with  monarchs,  and  perpetuate 
his  power  through  their  friendship. 
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His  devoted  wife  Josephine  had  borne  him  no  children,  and  on  this  plea  he 
now  divorced  himself  from  her,  and  sought  alliance  with  Maria  Louisa,  daughter 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  Austria  was  in  no  condition  to  refuse  the  distasteful 
alliance,  and  so  the  haughty  Hapsburg  Princess  was  wedded  to  the  upstart 
usurper.  The  marriage  was  as  little  liked  in  France  as  in  Austria,  where  the 
people  felt  that  their  hero  had  abandoned  them  in  abandoning  Josephine.  She 
still  had  her  little  court,  and  was  treated  and  addressed  as  Empress;  but  alas! 
her  husband  was  with  the  Austrian. 

The  next  year,  1 8 1 1 , Napoleon’s  avowed  desire  was  fulfilled.  By  his  new 
wife  he  had  a little  son  to  perpetuate  his  imperial  line;  and  in  conformance 
with  the  ancient  imperial  usage,  the  babe  was  promptly  crowned  King  of  Rome. 

We  approach  the  tremendous  and  tragic  close  of  the  conqueror’s  wonderful 
career.  Those  who  look  for  punishments  and  portents,  have  called  his  divorce 
from  Josephine  his  divorce  from  good  fortune.  The  folly  of  the  successful 
gambler  possessed  him.  His  superstitious  belief  in  his  “unconquerable  star” 
increased.  He  attempted  the  impossible — and  brought  about  his  own  destruc- 
tion. He  resolved  to  crush  England,  despite  her  shelter  in  the  seas,  and 
formed  the  stupendous  idea  of  destroying  his  foe  by  forbidding  all  commerce 
between  her  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

This,  of  course,  bore  as  hard  upon  the  half-subjugated  nations  around  him  as 
upon  England,  and  they  secretly  evaded  his  orders.  Even  French  merchants 
kept  up  a sort  of  smuggling  trade  with  the  enemy.  Napoleon  s own  brother, 
who  had  been  made  King  of  Holland,  resigned  the  throne  rather  than  force  his 
subjects  to  ruin  themselves  by  abandoning  their  English  traffic.  As  for  the 
Russian  Czar,  in  his  far-off  land  of  snow  and  ice,  he  flatly  refused  obedience  to 
the  Emperor’s  command. 

Thereupon,  extending  his  insatiate  hands  in  ever  wider  grasp,  Napoleon  de- 
clared war  against  Russia,  and  in  1812  invaded  the  domain  of  the  Czar  with  an 
army  of  half  a million  men,  gathered  from  all  western  Europe.  The  story  of 
that  awful  campaign  will  be  told  in  Russia’s  history.  Her  capital  was  con- 
quered ; but  the  Russians  themselves  burned  it  over  the  heads  of  the  victors, 
and  left  them  to  starve  and  freeze  amid  the  ruins.  The  terrible  Russian  winter 
set  in  unusually  early,  and  the  invaders  perished  by  tens  of  thousands.  They 
retreated  in  despair.  The  French  Marshel  Ney,  “ the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
held  a remnant  of  the  rearguard  together;  but  in  that  hideous  nightmare  flight 
across  the  Russian  steppes,  the  mighty  army  was  practically  annihilated,  and 
the  heroic  strength  of  France  was  broken.  Napoleon  fled  to  Paris,  alone  and 
in  disguise. 

You  will  remember  how  the  Prussians  rose  in  eager  revolt  behind  him,  how 
the  Russians,  and  then  the  Astrians,  joined  them,  how  Napoleon  wrung  yet  an- 
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other  army  from  exhausted  France,  but  it  was  an  army  of  boys  and  old  men. 
Despite  his  transcendent  genius,  the  hitherto  invincible  conqueror  was  defeated 
at  Leipzig  in  the  “ Battle  of  the  Nations,”  and  once  more  was  forced  to  flee 
back  into  France. 

Even  then  he  refused  the  easy  terms  of  peace  offered  him  by  the  allies,  and 
persisted  in  struggling  against  them,  till  he  could  struggle  no  more.  They  cap- 
tured Paris  (1814),  and  the  French  Senate,  which  Napoleon  himself  had  created 
merely  to  register  his  laws,  sent  notice  to  him  that  it  had  deposed  him  from  his 
rank  as  Emperor.  No  other  plan  seemed  possible,  to  save  France ; and  Napoleon, 
waiting  with  the  remnant  of  his  troops  at  Fontainebleau,  accepted  the  decree, 
surrendered  himself  to  the  allies,  and  was  given  rule  of  the  little  island  of  Elba, 
lying  in  the  Mediterranean,  just  off  the  southern  coast  of  France. 

The  Bourbon  King,  Louis  XVIII.,  was  summoned  by  the  allies  to  the 
throne,  which  for  nineteen  years,  ever  since  the  death  of  his  little  nephew, 
Louis  XVII.,  he  had  held  in  name.  The  various  European  kings  planned  to 
restore  France  to  the  position  that  was  hers  in  Louis  XVI. ’s  time;  but  before 
they  could  get  the  ancient  system  into  running  order,  Napoleon  burst  once 
more  upon  them,  like  a sudden  thunderbolt. 

Who  can  withhold  admiration  of  this  man’s  superhuman  energy  and  genius  ? 

The  French  soldiers,  prisoners  in  many  lands,  had  been  restored  to  their 
country;  the  French  citizens  were  bitterly  dissatisfied  at  the  enforced  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  tyranny;  and  the  allies  were  quarrelling  among  themselves. 
Napoleon,  seeing  all  this,  landed,  unexpected,  in  southern  France,  and  sum- 
moned the  people  to  rally  once  more  around  him  and  drive  out  their  foreign 
dictators. 

His  magnetic  power  in  speechmaking  had  not  deserted  him;  his  former  sol- 
diers rushed  tumultuously  to  his  standard  ; and,  with  an  army  that  grew  at  every 
step  in  obedience  to  the  wand  of  the  master  magician,  he  advanced  upon  Paris. 

There  all  was  confusion  and  panic.  King  Louis  wrung  his  feeble  hands  in 
bewilderment.  He  had  kept  in  office  some  of  Napoleon’s  able  generals,  and 
now  Ney,  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  was  ordered  to  lead  the  King’s  army 
against  his  former  Emperor.  Ney  obeyed,  saying  he  would  “ bring  the  Cor- 
sican back  in  an  iron  cage.”  But  when  he  saw  his  comrades  marshalled  around 
Napoleon,  when  the  great  leader  himself  summoned  his  lieutenant  to  rejoin 
him,  old  memories  were  too  strong;  and  Ney,  most  eager  of  all,  united  his  de- 
liriously cheering  troops  with  those  of  Napoleon,  who  entered  Paris  and  regained 
his  empire  without  a blow.  Louis  XVIII.  fled  once  more  to  Germany. 

The  brief  period  of  Napoleon’s  restoration  to  power  is  called  “ the  Hundred 
Days.  It  lasted  from  March  to  June,  1815.  The  states  of  Europe  declared 
instant  war  against  him.  The  armies  of  Prussia  and  England  took  the  field  at 
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once;  and  Napoleon  determined  to  crush  them  before  their  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian allies  could  join  them.  Hence  came  the  celebrated  campaign  of 
Waterloo. 

The  English  under  Wellington,  and  the  Prussians  under  Blucher,  lay  along 
the  north-eastern  frontier  of  France,  where  Belgium  now  is.  Napoleon  succeeded 
in  driving  his  army  between  them,  and  attacked  each  separately.  The  English 
were  held  in  check  by  Ney  at  Quatre  Bras,  while  the  Prussians  were  defeated 
by  Napoleon  at  Ligny.  They  were  not  completely  destroyed;  but,  leaving  a 
small  force  to  hold  them  in  check,  Napoleon  hurled  all  his  strength  against 
the  English  at  Waterloo.  If  he  could  drive  them  back  into  the  sea,  the  re- 
maining Prussians  would  be  an  easy  prey.  On  this  one  battle  hung  the  fate  of 
Napoleon, — of  France, — of  the  world. 

The  struggle  was  heroic,  a death-grapple  of  giants ; seventy  thousand 
Frenchmen  against  an  equal  number  of  English.  All  day  long  they  fought. 
Napoleon,  by  repeated  attacks  on  the  English  wings,  compelled  Wellington  to 
send  reinforcements  there  and  thus  weaken  the  centre  of  his  line.  Then  the 
Emperor  concentrated  his  best  troops  for  an  attack  on  the  enfeebled  centre. 
Just  as  the  charge  was  ready  to  begin,  Prussian  troops  appeared  on  the  field, 
having  by  a wonderful  march  evaded  the  French  division  sent  to  hold  them  in 
check.  The  troops  aimed  against  Wellington’s  centre  had  to  be  turned  against 
the  new  arrivals. 

Another  body,  the  flower  of  the  French  cavalry,  charged  the  English  centre; 
but  a sunken  road,  or  ditch,  lay  invisible  between  them,  and  into  this  all  the 
foremost  files  of  the  galloping  cavalry  fell,  until  their  numbers  made  a bridge 
of  living  bodies,  over  which  their  surviving  comrades  rode.  The  weakened 
force  could  not  break  the  solid  squares  of  English  infantry.  More  Prussians 
reached  the  field.  There  was  one  last,  hopeless  charge  of  the  French  “ Old 
Guard,”  Napoleon’s  finest  regiments.  But  the  veteran  column  melted  like 
snow  under  the  English  artillery  fire,  and  then  it  was  that  Wellington  declared 
the  victory  won,  the  whole  English  line  advanced  with  the  Prussians,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  French  were  swept  from  the  field  in  disorderly  flight  amid  cries 
of  “ Treason  ! ” and  “ Sauve  qui  peut ! ” (Save  himself  who  can  !) 

Both  Napoleon  and  Ney  sought  death  upon  this  field  that  saw  the  final  ruin 
of  their  hopes.  Both  were  reserved  for  sadder  destinies.  Ney  had  five  horses 
shot  under  him,  yet  escaped  without  a wound.  Napoleon  strove  to  force  his 
way  through  the  crowd  of  fugitives  and  advance  against  the  British  lines,  but 
his  officers  surrounded  him  and  forced  him  from  the  field  toward  Paris. 

Thither  the  armies  of  the  allies  followed,  and  once  more  he  abdicated.  King 
Louis  returned.  Ney  was  captured  and  shot  as  a traitor.  Napoleon,  finding 
escape  impossible,  surrendered  to  the  English  and  was  imprisoned  on  the  island 
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of  St.  Helena,  far  off  in  the  southern  Atlantic  Ocean,  beyond  possibility  of 
rescue  or  escape.  There  he  died  in  1821. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  sit  as  judges  on  the  character  of  this  remarkable 
conqueror.  Unquestionably,  he  possessed  a genius,  which  in  its  way  has  never 
been  surpassed.  He  revolutionized  the  life  of  France  and  of  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  equally  clear  that  his  moral  nature  was  but  feebly  de- 
veloped. All  his  ambition,  all  his  colossal  struggles  were  for  himself  alone. 
His  apologists  may  with  some  justice  claim  that  the  good  results  of  his  tremen- 
dous career  have  exceeded  the  bad.  Yet  the  praise  is  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
Eternal  Providence  that  gave  final  shape  to  his  rough-hewn  plans. 


Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau,  1814 


Napoleon  III.  at  Solferino 


Chapter  XCVIII 

FRANCE  AS  A CONSTITUTIONAL  KINGDOM— NAPOLEON  III 

OR  over  half  a century  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
France  was  in  constant  turmoil.  The  new  ideas  of 
government  by  the  people  were  in  combat  with  the 
old  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  In  other 
countries  the  cause  of  constitutional  government  made 
slow  but  fairly  steady  progress.  In  excitable  France 
everything  ran  to  extremes.  Now  one  party  was 
supreme,  now  another;  and  the  cause  of  liberty  ad- 
vanced by  sudden  leaps,  only  to  fall  back  again,  like 
the  inrush  and  retreat  of  great  ocean  waves,  borne  onward, 
however,  by  an  ever-rising  tide. 

When  the  allies  first  established  Louis  XVIII.  upon  his 
throne,  it  was  their  purpose  to  restore,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
ar.cient  order  of  things.  They  saw,  indeed,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  confer  some  sort  of  constitutional  rights  upon  the 
people;  but  these  were  to  be  granted  solely  by  the  generosity  of  the  King> 
and  were  revocable  at  his  pleasure.  The  ease  with  which  Napoleon  over- 
threw this  farcical  government,  convinced  both  Louis  and  the  allies  that  a little 
more  must  be  granted  to  the  people;  and  in  the  restoration  of  1815,  they  were 
grudgingly  given  a trifle  of  real  authority  in  their  state.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  severely  punished  for  their  support  of  Napoleon.  A large  sum  of 
money  was  extorted  from  France,  her  boundaries  were  considerably  reduced, 
and  foreign  troops  were  quartered  among  her  citizens  to  enforce  submission. 

That  France  did  not  receive  even  harder  conditions  was  due  to  the  skill  of 
her  great  statesman,  Prince  Talleyrand.  This  remarkable  man  had  been  the 
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chief  adviser  of  Napoleon.  He  occupied  a similar  place  under  Louis  XVIII. ; 
and  in  after  years  he  became  prime  minister  to  another  royal  dynasty  in  France, 
remarking  cheerfully  as  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  “ It  is  the  third.”  Tal- 
leyrand said  of  language,  “ It  is  a means  given  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts  ” ; 
and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  moral  character  of  the  sarcastic  diplomat, 
we  must  acknowledge  the  great  services  which  he  rendered  to  France.  He 
seemed  the  one  thing  permanent  in  the  midst  of  change. 

Of  the  Bourbons  it  has  been  said,  as  of  that  other  ancient  royal  family, 
the  Hapsburgs  of  Austria,  that  they  could  learn  nothing,  and  forget  nothing. 
Frenchmen  had  now  been  accustomed  for  a generation  to  regard  themselves  as 
free  and  equal.  They  had  learned  to  think,  talk,  and  act.  But  Louis  XVIII., 
being  once  more  restored  to  his  throne,  persisted  in  ruling  his  subjects  as  his 
ancestors  had  done.  He  treated  them  as  children  with  neither  rights  nor  minds 
nor  power  of  their  own,  and  admitted  frankly  tnat  his  only  aim  in  governing 
them  was  to  retain  his  kingship. 

In  doing  this  he  found  the  advice  of  Talleyrand  of  invaluable  assistance. 
Yet  the  King  was  placed  in  a most  trying  position.  The  exiled  nobles,  who 
had  returned  to  France  in  a body,  and  who  expected  Louis  to  be  their  king,  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  their  former  estates.  To  take  thus  one-half  the  land 
of  the  country  from  those  who  had  been  in  peaceful  possession  of  it  for  a 
quarter  of  a century,  was  impossible.  It  would  have  precipitated  another 
revolution,  and  the  King  refused.  Thus  he  was  set  in  opposition  to  all  his 
lifelong  friends.  He  tried  to  rule  by  the  support  of  the  middle  classes,  the 
moneyed  men,  who  having  property  in  their  hands,  desired  only  to  keep  it  there, 
and  sought  peace  at  any  price.  It  was  these  who  kept  Louis  upon  his 
throne. 

Yet  all  his  natural  sympathies  were  with  his  disappointed  nobles,  who  were 
ever  seeking  to  hurry  him  into  violent  action.  Besides,  at  the  least  tendency 
exhibited  by  Louis  toward  the  liberal  measures  which  his  middle-class  friends 
desired,  the  allied  powers,  with  Austria  at  their  head,  hastened  to  interfere  and 
reproach  him  for  deserting  their  cause.  The  aged  King  had  been  happier  in 
exile  than  on  his  throne. 

The  more  virulent  of  the  returned  royalists  established  in  his  name  a tri- 
bunal in  southern  France,  before  which  were  dragged  all  those  suspected  of  ap- 
proving the  excesses  of  the  Revolution.  The  evidence  was  often  of  the  flimsi- 
est, the  punishments  unjustified  and  most  cruel.  There  were  almost  as  many 
executions  as  had  disgraced  the  rule  of  Robespierre.  White  being  the  Bourbon 
color,  people  have  called  this  period  the  “ Reign  of  the  White  Terror.” 

At  last,  Louis  gave  up  in  despair  his  attempts  at  liberalism,  and  allowed  his 
government  to  drift  into  a course  of  repression  as  harsh  and  bitter  as  even 
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Austria  could  demand.  His  death  in  1824  saved  him  from  having  to  face  an- 
other revolution. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  X.  (1824-1830),  the  last  of  the 
sons  of  that  noble  Louis  the  Dauphin  who  had  opposed  the  profligacy  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.  Charles  was  an  old  man.  He  had  only  one  surviving  son, 
and  one  little  grandson,  Henry,  Count  of  Chambord,  to  whom  ultimately  de- 
scended all  the  claims  of  the  Bourbon  family  upon  the  French  throne. 

King  Charles  X.  was  a Bourbon  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  liercely  op- 
posed to  popular  government  of  any  sort,  and  bitterly  resolved  to  recover  all 
power  possible  for  himself.  The  murmuring  of  the  nation  grew  more  threaten- 
ing under  his  encroachments.  In  1827  he  was  forced  to  disband  the  National 
Guard,  lest  they  should  revolt.  In  1830,  he  was  driven  to  adopt  the  favorite 
artifice  of  French  rulers.  Appealing  to  the  national  love  of  Glory,  he  at- 
tempted to  divert  discontent  at  home,  by  offering  his  people  military  successes 
abroad.  A French  army  attacked  the  piratical  African  city  of  Algiers  and 
conquered  it. 

Under  cover  of  the  temporary  enthusiasm  roused  by  this  success,  King 
Charles  tried  to  throttle  the  last  remaining  breath  of  popular  government.  He 
suddenly  dismissed  the  Assembly,  restricted  the  right  of  voting,  and  suppressed 
all  the  liberal  newspapers.  He  had  mistaken  the  temper  of  the  people.  A 
revolt  broke  out  in  Paris.  The  citizens  entrenched  themselves  behind  barri- 
cades, as  in  the  old  days  of  1789.  The  government  soldiers  attacked  them 
half-heartedly.  There  were  three  days  of  fighting  in  the  streets.  Six  thousand 
Frenchmen  were  killed  or  wounded.  Then  one  by  one  the  regiments  of  troops 
went  over  to  the  people.  Charles  X.  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  little  grandson, 
Count  Henry,  and  fled  from  the  country. 

This  revolution  of  July,  1830,  was  sudden,  unpremeditated,  unarranged. 
The  victors  had  no  government  prepared  to  take  the  place  of  the  fugitive  king, 
and  there  was  much  confusion.  Many  were  in  favor  of  a republic  with  the 
aged  Marquis  Lafayette,  our  Revolutionary  friend  and  hero,  at  its  head.  Some 
proposed  accepting  the  little  Count  Henry  of  Chambord  as  king  with  a regency 
to  govern  him,  while  others  suggested  for  the  throne,  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of 
Orleans. 

Lafayette,  with  his  unfailing  moderation  and  patriotism,  persuaded  his  peo- 
ple to  adopt  the  third  course.  If  they  formed  a republic,  he  said,  the  allied 
powers  would  declare  war  against  it.  If  they  continued  a Bourbon  on  the 
throne,  affairs  must  eventually  revert  to  the  old  wrangling  and  disorder. 
Whereas,  if  they  chose  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  they  would  have  a king  without 
any  claim  to  divine  right,  elected  solely  by  the  will  of  the  people,  pledged  to 
popular  government,  and  one  who  would  bear,  not  the  white  flag  of  the 
59 
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Bourbons,  but  the  beloved  red,  white,  and  blue  tricolor  of  revolutionary 
France. 

It  was  the  last  patriotic  act  of  the  aged  statesman,  soon  to  sink  into  his 
grave;  and  the  French,  recognizing  his  wisdom,  drew  up  a hasty  constitution, 
had  the  Duke  of  Orleans  sign  it,  and  proclaimed  him  King  Louis  Philippe 
(1830-1848). 

Who  was  this  man  thus  suddenly  borne  upward  upon  the  crest  of  Fortune’s 
wave?  Do  you  remember  the  loathsome  Duke  of  Orleans  of  1789,  the  cousin 
of  Louis  XVI.,  who  joined  the  revolutionists,  abandoned  his  title,  called  him- 
self Philip  Equality,  sat  in  the  convention  and  voted  for  the  death  of  the  King, 
yet  ultimately  fell  a victim  to  the  suspicion  of  his  Jacobin  allies?  This  Louis 
Philippe  was  his  son.  The  lad  had  clung  to  the  Republic,  despite  his  father’s 
execution,  and  fought  gallantly  in  its  battles.  In  the  end,  however,  he  had 
been  forced  to  flee  the  country  and  had  supported  himself  in  many  lands.  He 
taught  school  in  Switzerland,  and  even  visited  the  United  States  and  dwelt  for 
some  time  in  Brooklyn.  He  returned  to  Paris  with  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  but 
was  naturally  regarded  by  them  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  Now  he  was  a 
king. 

He  cared  nothing  for  the  nobles,  nor  they  for  him.  Indeed,  his  nickname 
was  the  “Citizen  King,”  the  “King  of  the  Middle  Classes.”  He  was  a clever 
man,  who  had  known  labor  and  poverty ; and  he  governed  the  kingdom  with  a 
merchant’s  thrift,  seeking  to  make  it  prosperous,  and  at  the  same  time  to  build 
up  large  private  fortunes  for  himself  and  each  of  his  children.  He  succeeded 
in  both  his  objects.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  failed  to  see  that  something 
higher  than  a mere  mercantile  policy  is  demanded  for  the  guidance  of  a nation. 
All  over  Europe  the  oppressed  people  were  making  feeble  efforts  to  secure 
constitutional  government.  France  had  shown  them  the  way,  and  naturally 
they  turned  to  her  for  help. 

King  Louis  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  quixotic  act  of  de- 
fying all  the  established  governments  of  Europe,  seemed  to  his  narrow  vision 
merely  absurd.  So  he  stood  calmly  by,  while  one  little  revolt  was  crushed 
after  another;  and  the  masses  of  France,  watching  their  neighbors  driven  back 
into  servitude,  learned  to  hate  and  to  despise  their  merchant  King. 

The  very  limited  suffrage  in  France  kept  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
moneyed  class,  and  these  still  upheld  Louis.  Consequently  there  was  no 
chance  of  overthrowing  him  by  votes.  The  land  became  honeycombed  with 
bribery  and  corruption.  The  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  masses  for  the  King 
steadily  grew  more  intense.  Eight  different  attempts  were  made  upon  his  life. 
He  was  forced  to  adopt  severe  restrictive  measures,  yet  the  tumults  of  the 
u mob  ” increased.  The  soldiers  sympathized  with  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
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King,  old  and  obstinate,  grew  as  absolute  and  reactionary  in  tendency  as  the 
Bourbons  themselves.  The  gulf  widened  between  him  and  his  people. 

Such  a state  of  affairs  could  not  last.  In  1848  the  “ Liberals  ” held  a series 
of  banquets  which  grew  more  and  more  revolutionary  in  tone.  The  govern- 
ment forbade  the  holding  of  one  of  these  in  Paris,  and  the  people  began  to  bar- 
ricade the  streets.  Several  rioters  were  shot,  and  Paris  leaped  to  arms.  Many 
of  the  soldiers  refused  to  uphold  the  King.  He  promptly  professed  himself 
ready  to  do  anything  his  people  wished.  As  proof  of  this,  he  dismissed  his 
prime  minister,  and  commissioned  the  liberal  and  popular  historian,  M.  Thiers, 
to  manage  the  government.  But  by  this  time  the  people  had  decided  that  what 
they  desired  was  not  a change  of  ministers,  but  of  sovereigns.  So  the  King 
signed  his  abdication,  declared  his  little  grandson,  the  Count  of  Paris,  his  suc- 
cessor, and  quietly  retired  from  the  kingdom. 

Thus  far  all  had  been  fairly  peaceful;  but  unfortunately  the  sudden  victory 
of  the  Liberals  was  as  unexpected  to  them  as  that  of  1830.  They  were  unpre- 
pared with  a new  government.  They  had  to  stop  and  talk.  There  was  no 
question  now  of  another  king.  The  mother  of  the  little  Count  of  Paris  pre- 
sented him  to  the  Assembly,  and  perhaps  that  aristocratic  body  would  have  ac- 
cepted him ; but  a threatening  mob  broke  in  on  their  deliberations  and  stood 
listening.  This  was  the  year  of  revolution  throughout  almost  all  Europe,  and 
the  other  monarchs  were  too  busy  at  home  to  interfere  with  France.  There- 
fore, after  this  one  moment’s  hesitation,  she  declared  herself  a republic. 

But  what  kind  of  republic?  Political  theorizing  had  gone  far  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  many  of  the  poorer  classes  had  become  communists,  that  is,  they 
desired  that  each  little  community  should  be  a separate  state,  or  going  still 
further  wanted  all  property  shared  equally  within  the  commune.  The  com- 
munists demanded  that  their  ideas  should  be  applied  to  the  new  republic,  and 
even  urged  that  the  red  flag  of  the  commune,  the  flag  of  anarchy,  should  be 
substituted  for  the  republican  tricolor  as  the  national  emblem. 

The  historian  Lamartine,  a hero,  patriot,  and  gentleman,  had  been  placed 
temporarily  at  the  head  of  affairs ; and  he  opposed  the  anarchists  at  the  peril  of 
his  life.  In  a speech  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  French 
eloquence,  and  during  which  muskets  were  repeatedly  levelled  at  him,  he  told 
the  mob  that  the  tricolor  had  been  borne  by  victorious  French  troops  to  every 
capital  in  Europe,  whereas  the  red  flag  had  never  been  seen  beyond  the  city  of 
Paris,  and  the  only  blood  upon  it  was  that  of  Frenchmen. 

The  people  followed  his  lead,  the  tricolor  was  retained ; but  the  communists 
retreated  behind  the  barricades,  and  soon  there  was  open  war  between  them  and 
the  moderate  republicans.  The  latter  appointed  General  Cavaignac  dictator, 
and  there  were  four  days  of  fierce  street  fighting,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the 
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communists.  Ten  thousand  Frenchmen  were  on  the  official  list  of  slain;  but 
fully  as  many  more  probably  perished  and  had  their  bodies  flung  by  enemies 
into  the  Seine.  More  than  ten  thousand  of  the  communists  died  afterward  in 
France’s  prisons,  or  were  banished  for  life  to  the  hideous  penal  settlements  in 
her  colonies. 

Then  the  moderates  formed  a constitution  and  held  an  election.  Lamar- 
tine hoped  to  be  chosen  president.  Cavaignac,  with  the  army  at  his  back,  felt 
assured  of  election;  but  the  provinces  of  France,  tired  of  Parisian  revolts  and 
Parisian  dictation,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  the  capital’s  candi- 
dates. They  voted  almost  as  one  man  for  a third  nominee,  and  he  was  elected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He  was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon. 

So  here  was  another  leader,  thrown  forward  on  the  crest  of  another  sudden 
wave,  to  see  if  he  could  outdo  his  predecessors  in  balancing  himself  upon  its 
foam.  Louis  Napoleon  was  a nephew  of  the  great  Napoleon,  son  of  the  latter’s 
brother,  who  had  been  King  of  Holland. 

After  the  death  of  Napoleon  I.  such  claims  as  he  may  have  possessed  to  the 
French  throne,  or  rather  such  fascination  as  his  name  held  for  the  French  peo- 
ple, had  passed  to  his  little  son  by  his  Austrian  wife,  the  “ King  of  Rome  ” as 
Frenchmen  called  the  lad,  or  the  “ Duke  of  Reichstadt  ” as  he  was  named  in 
the  Austrian  court,  whither  his  mother  had  fled  with  him.  Indeed,  the  boy 
had  been  half  accepted  as  Emperor  for  a few  days  by  the  French,  just  after  his 
father’s  deposition;  and  so  he  goes  down  into  history  as  Napoleon  II.  But 
poor  Napoleon  II.  died  in  early  manhood  at  the  Austrian  court,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Bonaparte  family  devolved  on  the  Louis  Napoleon  who  was  now 
thrust  forward  before  the  volatile  Frenchmen. 

His  had  been  an  exciting  and  adventurous  career.  Like  King  Louis 
Philippe,  he  had  received  the  severe  but  excellent  training  of  adversity.  Ban- 
ished from  France,  he  had  early  declared  himself  a champion  of  liberty,  and 
had  fought  for  the  freedom  of  Italy  in  the  revolts  of  its  secret  societies.  Twice 
he  had  endeavored  to  subvert  the  rule  of  Louis  Philippe  by  uprisings  in  France. 
These  efforts,  badly  managed  and  easily  suppressed,  had  only  brought  ridicule 
upon  his  name.  In  his  second  attempt  he  was  arrested  at  Boulogne,  after  being 
nearly  drowned,  and  was  held  for  some  years  a prisoner  in  France.  He  finally 
escaped,  and  the  moment  Louis  Philippe  was  expelled  the  country,  Louis 
Napoleon  re-entered  it.  He  declared  himself  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage, 
and  four  different  country  departments  at  once  elected  him  their  representative 
in  the  Assembly.  Then  came  his  election  as  President. 

Both  before  and  after  his  election,  the  successful  candidate  had  repeatedly 
assured  the  world  that  he  had  no  intention  of  following  the  footsteps  of  his 
celebrated  uncle,  and  seizing  on  absolute  power.  Yet  his  friends  as  well  as 
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his  enemies  ignored  his  words,  and  looked  upon  his  election  as  but  a step  in  his 
progress  toward  the  throne  of  an  Emperor. 

Louis  Napoleon  possessed  some  of  the  political  genius  of  his  ancestor.  He 
knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  spirit  of  his  people.  Almost  his  first  act 
on  becoming  President  was  to  make  sure  his  popularity  among  the  Catholic 
peasantry,  who  had  elected  him,  by  sending  an  army  to  protect  the  Pope  in 
Rome.  In  doing  this  the  troops  crushed  the  little  Roman  republic  which  Gari- 
baldi had  established ; and  Napoleon,  directly  opposing  the  principles  of  repub- 
licanism which  he  had  proclaimed,  lost  what  little  favor  he  had  among  the 
extreme  Parisians. 

He  encountered  also  a more  serious  danger.  In  his  youth  he  seems  to 
have  taken  some  sort  of  secret  society  oath  for  the  liberation  of  Italy;  and  now 
that  he  turned  against  his  vows — though  indeed  the  Roman  republic  was  im- 
possible from  the  start — his  fellow-conspirators  determined  to  punish  him,  and 
made  more  than  one  attempt  upon  his  life.  But  his  course  had  firmly  attached 
to  his  side  both  the  country  people  and  the  great  Catholic  Church. 

He  quarrelled  repeatedly  with  the  Assembly,  of  which  he  had  previously 
been  a member;  and  its  orators  spoke  openly  of  arresting  and  deposing  him. 
This  gave  him  the  pretext  he  needed,  and  on  December  2,  1851,  occurred  his 
celebrated  “ coup  d’etat  ” (stroke  of  state).  Almost  the  entire  Assembly  found 
themselves  suddenly  arrested.  Their  leaders  were  secretly  expelled  from  thq 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  placards  appeared  everywhere,  declaring  that  the 
Assembly  had  proved  traitors  in  their  desire  to  arrest  the  President,  and  that 
he  would  appeal  to  the  country  to  say  whether  it  would  uphold  him  and  prolong 
his  presidency  for  ten  years.  The  vote  was  to  be  a plebiscite,  that  is  a simpl* 
yes  or  no,  and  every  man  was  to  have  a voice  in  the  answer. 

The  announcement  caused  some  rioting  in  Paris.  Barricades  were  throws; 
up,  and  a few  hundred  people  were  shot  down  by  the  troops,  most  of  the  victim.*; 
being  innocent  spectators  who  were  foolishly  loitering  in  the  street*.  Then 
the  President  himself  rode  in  safety  over  the  barricades.  Next  came  the  vote. 
What  possibility  was  there  that  the  masses,  thus  granted  once  more  their  de- 
mand for  universal  suffrage,  would  use  it  against  the  man  who  gave  it  to  them  ? 
The  vote  to  uphold  Napoleon  was  almost  unanimous  ; and  seeing  this,  he  shortly 
afterward  called  for  another  plebiscite,  to  say  whether  hii  rule  should  be  made 
permanent  and  hereditary,  and  he  should  take  the  title  01  Emperor.  Again 
the  answer  was  yes ; and  the  Second  Empire  began. 

The  President  assumed  the  title  of  Napoleon  III.  The  power  in  his  hands 
was  as  absolute  as  was  ever  that  of  Napoleon  I.  The  government  was  a despot- 
ism, but  a despotism  dependent  for  its  continuance  upon  popular  favor. 

The  new  Emperor  had  no  intention  of  quarrelling  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 
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He  declared  that  whereas  his  uncle  had  been  the  Emperor  of  War,  he  would  be 
the  Peace  Emperor.  Yet  some  vent  was  necessary  for  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
army,  and  so  he  joined  England  in  the  successful  Lrimean  war  of  1853,  by 
which  Russia’s  power  was  checked.  Then,  in  1859,  he  saw  that  the  opportu- 
nity had  come  to  make  good  the  promise  of  his  youth  and  help  in  the  liberation 
of  Italy.  He  united  with  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  his  war  against  Austria,  and 
by  winning  the  great  battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  broke  the  strength  of 
Austria  in  Italy.  At  the  same  time,  he  added  to  France  the  district  of  Nice 
and  the  province  of  Savoy,  surrendered  to  him  by  the  Italians. 

The  period  immediately  after  this  war  marks  the  height  of  Napoleon  III.’s 
power.  Had  he  not  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  mighty  uncle  ? Had  he 
not  brought  back  military  glory  to  France?  Had  he  not  given  her  victory,  and 
increased  her  territory  ? His  people  fondly  called  him  the  “ Arbiter  of  Europe,  ” 
and  perhaps  the  title  was  not  wholly  undeserved,  for  his  name  possessed  a 
potent  influence  in  many  states. 

In  1853  he  had  still  further  added  to  his  popularity  by  following  the  dictate 
of  his  heart  rather  than  of  policy,  and  marrying  a lady  not  of  royal  though  of 
noble  family.  Thus  he  once  more  proclaimed  himself  a man  of  the  common 
people.  Moreover,  his  bride,  a Spanish  lady,  Eugenie  de  Montijo,  was  well  fitted 
to  grace  the  rank  of  Empress.  Beautiful,  brilliant,  and  patrician,  she  gathered 
round  her  a gorgeous  and  glittering  court,  that  pleased  the  vanity  of  the  French. 

It  was  not  until  1866  that  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  III.  began  to  fade 
before  the  star  of  a man  mightier  than  he.  The  rapid  and  brilliant  successes 
which  Bismarck  brought  to  Prussia  by  the  German  wars  and  treaties  of  1866-67 
were  in  effect  a severe  diplomatic  defeat  to  France.  She  gained  nothing, 
Prussia  everything. 

At  length  Napoleon  III.  demanded  positively  that,  as  an  offset  to  her 
neighbor’s  increase  of  territory  and  strength,  France  should  be  allowed  to  ex- 
tend her  frontier  in  Belgium  and  Luxemburg.  Bismarck  as  positively 
refused.  His  army  was  in  the  field  ready  for  war;  the  French  were  not.  The 
Emperor  found  himself  completely  out-manoeuvred  and  outwitted,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  his  demand.  His  popularity  with  his  subjects  vanished. 
His  lost  prestige  could  be  regained  only  by  defeating  Prussia.  His  country- 
men told  him  this  in  unmistakable  terms;  and  therein  lay  the  true  cause  of  the 
Franco- Prussian  War  of  1870. 

Of  that  contest  you  have  already  learned  in  the  story  of  Germany.  The 
pretext  upon  which  it  was  begun  was  that  a German  prince  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  vacant  throne  of  Spain.  This  was  thought  to  endanger  the  inter- 
ests of  France,  so  her  prime  minister  protested,  and  the  German  prince  with- 
drew his  candidacy.  The  French  authorities,  not  contented  with  this  substantial 
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victory,  pushed  the  matter  still  further.  They  said  their  country  had  been  in- 
sulted, and  they  demanded  apologies,  retractions,  further  assurances  and 
explanations.  Failing  to  get  these,  they  declared  war.  In  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world  France  stood  in  the  uncivilized  and  unchristian  attitude  of  having  forced 
a murderous  contest  upon  an  unwilling  foe. 

The  man,  however,  who  had  really  brought  the  quarrel  to  an  immediate 
issue  was  the  Prussian  statesman  Bismarck.  Convinced  that  the  angry  temper 
of  the  French  people  against  his  country  was  sure  to  result  in  war  sooner  or 
later,  he  wisely  preferred  to  bring  it  about  while  his  own  government  was  all 
prepared,  and  while  he  knew  from  his  spies  that  the  French  were  not.  He 
had,  therefore,  deliberately  irritated  both  the  statesmen  and  the  public  of 
France,  until  these,  in  a furious  rage,  rushed  into  their  belligerent  and  unjusti- 
fiable attitude. 

Among  the  most  hesitant  of  Frenchmen,  when  it  came  to  the  actual  point 
of  open  war  against  well-armed  Prussia,  was  the  Emperor  himself.  Napoleon 
III.  had  grown  old  and  worn,  and  he  was  much  weakened  by  disease;  once  in 
1869  they  thought  him  dying.  Yet  his  former  shrewdness  had  not  wholly 
deserted  him.  For  hours  his  wife  and  his  ministers  surrounded  his  bedside 
urging  him  to  declare  the  war;  but  only  after  long  hesitation  and  pondering 
did  he  yield  to  their  persistent  entreaties. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  proclaimed  the  result  in  triumph  to  the  assembled 
courtiers.  “It  is  my  war,”  she  cried;  “I  take  it  upon  myself.”  All  Paris 
cheered  her  to  the  echo. 

Scarce  a voice  was  raised  in  protest.  One  man  did  stand  up  in  the  Assem- 
bly, the  aged  statesman,  M.  Thiers.  He  had  long  been  in  opposition  to  the 
tyrannical  methods  of  the  Empire  and  he  now  pointed  out  the  folly  and  weak- 
ness of  the  government,  its  unprepared  condition,  the  danger  into  which  it  was 
blindly  rushing.  But  he  was  howled  down.  The  wisdom  of  the  nation  was 
buried  under  its  wrath  and  pride. 

Never  have  the  evils  of  a despotic  government  been  more  plainly  shown 
than  in  the  unprepared  state  of  the  French  when  the  crisis  burst  upon  them. 
Napoleon  III.  had  all  authority  in  his  own  hands.  Of  course,  he  could  not 
personally  oversee  everything.  So  matters  were  entrusted,  perhaps  too  laxly, 
to  subordinates,  responsible  to  no  one  but  the  Emperor.  These  men  deceived 
their  master,  and  spent  for  themselves  the  money  intended  for  military  arms 
and  stores.  Hence  there  was  deception  and  confusion  everywhere,  and  treason 
in  high  places. 

Perhaps  Napoleon  hoped  to  make  up  by  enthusiasm  for  the  -lack  of  substan- 
tial force.  He  himself  hurried  to  the  front ; a few  troops  crossed  into  Germany 
and  won  a small  success  at  Saarbruck.  It  was  heralded  through  France  as  a 
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great  victory.  Then  came  the  German  advance,  steady  and  solid,  sweeping 
the  Frenchmen  before  it.  The  defensive  forces  consisted  of  two  armies.  One, 
under  Marshal  MacMahon,  was  first  beaten  back  at  Weissenburg  and  then 
crushed  at  Worth.  The  other,  under  Marshal  Bazaine,  was  defeated  at  Grav- 
elotte  and  shut  up  in  the  fortress  city  of  Metz. 

A third  army  was  hastily  formed  and  marched,  under  the  Emperor  himself, 
to  help  the  troops  in  Metz.  This  army,  too,  the  last  hope  of  Napoleon,  was 
outnumbered,  outgeneraled,  defeated,  and  the  despairing  Emperor  surrendered 
his  forces  and  himself  at  Sedan.  His  Empire  fell  with  him.  The  people  of 
Paris  declared  him  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes,  deposed  him,  and  pro- 
claimed the  land  once  more  a republic. 

The  Emperor,  taken  as  a prisoner  to  Germany,  retired  to  England  after  the 
war,  and  remained  an  exile  until  his  death  in  1873.  His  only  son,  his  heir, 
entered  the  English  military  service,  and  was  slain  by  the  Zulus  in  South 
Africa  (1879).  The  Empress  Eugenie  long  lived  in  retirement,  an  aged  and 
broken  woman,  forgotten  of  the  world  in  which  she  once  played  so  spectacular 
a part. 
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absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  life.  So  fully  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
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